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with ease.  For this reason the casualties of a defeated army
were often out of all proportion to the victors' losses.
For armies thus heavily accoutred and closely marshalled,
the first essential was smooth ground for manoeuvre. On the
broken boulder-strewn hill-side the hoplite would flounder
hopelessly. So most battles were fought on the plain; and it was
only on occasions when some wild mountain tribe was the
enemy that light-armed troops, armed with bows and slings,
played a really important part.1 Cavalry, too, were little used;
* for the plains of southern Greece were too small to afford easy
manoeuvre, and only in the wide plains of Thessaly in the north
did horse-breeding and horsemanship attain much vogue.
The Greeks clung to the traditional methods of fighting
almost as though to the rules of a game. Occasionally, it is true,
the rules were broken, and with surprising success. Once a
Spartan general, instead of accepting the enemy's challenge
when they drew up in regular battle-order, deliberately waited
until the 'fall-out* order was given, and then fell on them seated
at dinner and wiped them all out. Sometimes an enemy would
refuse battle altogether and skulk behind his town-walls (for
all cities were fortified except Sparta, where the constant
presence of the Helots would have made even such a precaution
useless). In these circumstances the invader might attempt
(though this was rare) to force an entrance to the city. Some-
times battering-rams were employed to breach the walls. We
hear, too, of an ingenious engine consisting of a nozzle attached
to a furnace through which flames were blown by bellows on to
the inflammable parts of the defences. Sometimes, too, a mound
was piled against the wall to facilitate an entry; and the defenders,
to meet this, would tunnel underground, drawing the earth
1 In the fourth century B.C., when other states besides the Spartans began
to train professional armies, light-armed troops were drilled in tactics which
proved highly successful against the hitherto invincible hoplites. Another
equally successful innovation was the massing of the hoplite ranks to a depth
of twenty or even fifty deep against the normal eight.